Dear Shareowner: 

I am pleased to report that Windsor 
Raceway has come in a winner its 
first time out. 

Our interim statement for the 51- 
day inaugural harness racing meet 
shows a net income of $54,816.* 

I know of only one other raceway 
that managed to come out in the black 
its very first meet. Usually, it takes a 
year or two for a track to establish 
itself. This is why—in the prospectus 
we issued last year—we had antic- 
ipated that it might be about two years 
before we could show a profit. 

I would like to add that two factors 


or 


may raise this net income figure after 
our year-end audit: 

1) Expenses for the 5l-night meet 
were apportioned on the basis of a 
120-night season. We have since in- 
troduced Saturday matinees, and there 
will actually be 126 racing dates. An 
adjustment would result in a lower 
expense-apportionment for the first 
meet and a higher net profit. 

2) We have made a provision for 
taxes, although it is the opinion of our 
auditors that because of tax credits 
granted to the company there will be 
no taxes of any consequence to be 
paid this year. Should this prove to be 
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the case, net profits would be higher. 

During the 51 nights of the first 
meet, Windsor Raceway took in 
$1,469,263.20 Of this figure, almost 
19% came from the restaurant, bar, 
and parking facilities—which we 
operate ourselves. 


Albert Siegel, President 
Windsor Raceway Holdings Ltd. 


Average attendance was 3,593; av- 
erage handle, $199,759; and per capita 
betting, $55.60. 


Attendance up 


However, admissions, handle, and 
per capita betting have all been mov- 
ing up steadily. The average attend- 
ance for the first full week was 3,087; 
the average handle, $146,391; and per 
capita betting, $47.42. By comparison, 


\ the average attendance for the eighth 


week was 3,747, over 20% higher, and 
ér capita betting was $68.54, almost 
45% higher. This combination of more 
people and sharply greater wagering 
resulted in an average handle, that 
week, of $256,809—a net increase of 
more than 75% over the first week. 

Since the end of the first meet, we 
have expanded our facilities. 

—We have built a sixth fully win- 
terized and fireproofed concrete-block 
barn. This has allowed us, at the 
second meet, to accept applications 
for stalls for 600 horses, as compared 
to 500 for the first meet. 

—We have enlarged our parking 

area. 


*In Canadian dollars. ($1 Canadian = 
$.9325 U.S., 2/15/66) 


(Cont. on p. 2) 


Windsor track 
shows profit 


(Cont. from p. 1) 


—We have paved the entry road. 

—We have opened a second bar in 
the grandstand area. 

At the same time, we have obtained 
a three-year written contract from the 
Ontario Harness Horsemen’s Associ- 
ation, guaranteeing equitable purse 
arrangements. This is the first written 
percentage contract worked out with 
the Association in Ontario. 


Second meet good 


Early results of the second meet, 
which opened January 6, are most 
encouraging. Average figures for the 
first five weeks have kept on rising. 
Despite three weeks of sub-freezing 
temperature, the average attendance 
has managed to climb another 6% 
compared to the first meet—to 3,816. 
The average handle has gone up im- 
pressively—almost 30%—to $259,222. 

We have made two innovations 
which should contribute significantly 
to our revenues: 

—On January 29, we introduced 
Saturday matinees. As I mentioned 
earlier, this adds eight racing dates to 
our schedule. 

—Our Canadian Club Restaurant 
is now catering to clubs and large 
private parties. 

So far, results have more than vin- 
dicated, in my opinion, the confidence 
you have shown in Windsor Raceway 
Holdings Limited, and in its manage- 
ment. 

It is the intent of all of us to continue 
to merit that confidence. 


Cordially, 


Albert Siegel 
President 


For the Board of Directors: 


John A. Kemper 

Lawrence H. LoPatin 

Michael J. Patrick 

R. J. Reynolds 

W.S. Robertson, Q.C. 

William Rowe 

Albert Siegel 

John H. Westphal 

The Hon. Harry A. Willis, Q.C. 


February 15, 1966 


NET INCOME FOR FIRST MEET 


RESULTS OF INAUGURAL RACING MEET* 


October 21 - December 18, 1965 (51 days) 


REVENUES: 


Mutuel 
Admission 


Food, beverage, parking, 
program, and sundries), scons 


OPERATING EXPENSES: 


Purses, payroll, equipment rentals, 
and other operating expenses ...... 


General and administrative expenses ... 
Total 


OTHER EXPENSES: 


Interest iciialces) pane a eh ear ere 
Allowance for depreciation .......... 


Amortization of pre-operating 
costs and financing expenses........ 


Total 


PROVISION For TAXES** .... 


Capital Stock: 


Class A, U.S. $9 par value... 22... 
Classi US - 2 UipatavalGe acai cares 
Common, no parivaluei =." aicane. 2. 


*All figures are in Canadian dollars 


$1,002,232.14 
197,376.34 


269,654.72 
$1,469,263.20 


$1,023,220.86 
119,594.26 
$1,142,815.12 


OEE idea. $ 326,448.08 
$ 110,415.00 
115,000.00 
41,217.21 
$35.266,632,21 
phe ok ihe a ee $.. 59,815.87 
$ 5,000.00 
$ 54,815.87 


350,000 sh. Issued and Outstanding 
350,000 sh. Issued and Outstanding 
325,000 sh. Issued and Outstanding 


**Although a provision has been made for taxes, it is the opinion of the company’s 
auditors that because of tax credits granted to the company there will be no taxes 
of any consequence to be paid this year. 


WR: most modern racing plant in North America 


Is Windsor Raceway the racetrack 
of the future? 

According to veteran horsemen and 
track officials, Windsor combines 
many innovations found at no other 
track in Canada, and scarcely any in 
the United States. The total operation 
in many respects exceeds even the 
plush facilities at Pompano Park, Fla., 
and Roosevelt and Yonkers Raceways 
in New York—plants which cost many 
millions more to establish. 


Artificial track 


Windsor’s artificial all-weather 
track, composed of the 3-M Com- 
pany’s Tartan brand surfacing, is one 
of the most modern facilities at the 
raceway. Only two other tracks in 
North America— The Meadows, in 
Pennsylvania, and Laurel Raceway, in 


Maryland—are already using the 
special surfacing. Soft, springy and 
ice-free in weather which makes con- 
ventional dirt and grass tracks seem 
concrete-hard, the new racing surface 
has won almost universal praise from 
horsemen. 

Meanwhile, the racing fan sits in 
dry, warm comfort, regardless of the 
weather, in the glass-enclosed grand- 
stand and clubhouse. Only a handful 
of tracks are similarly equipped for 
all-weather racing comfort. 


WR owns facilities 


Windsor Raceway is a unique op- 
eration in another aspect. It owns all 
its facilities—the restaurant, the park- 
ing lots, the bars, etc.—and it prints 
its own programs. Other tracks lease 
at least one of these facilities to “con- 
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cessionaires,” who pay rent and keep 
the profits for themselves. At Windsor, 
every dollar spent by the fan goes to 
the track. 

The restaurant itself is another 
modernized facility. Pneumatic tubes 
and an electronic signalling system 
help ease the problem of serving 
hundreds of guests at nearly the same 
time. 

Windsor is also the only North 
American track which can boast of 
a fully computerized betting operation. 


Modern barn area 


Modernity is the key in the “‘back- 
stretch” barn area, too. To induce 
top-flight drivers and owners to race 
at Windsor, the track spent extra dol- 
lars to construct the barns with cement 
blocks, instead of the usual wood or 
sheet steel, and equip them with full 
comfort facilities. They are considered 
as nearly fireproof as a building can be. 


Windsor Raceway offers drivers and 
owners other features: the racing sec- 
retary’s office is located in the barn 
area itself, and there is a fully equipped 
horsemen’s cafeteria. Horsemen have 
called Windsor’s barn area “‘the best 
winter quarters we ever had.” 


In view of the reception the race- 
way has gotten, tracks built in the 
future are expected to follow its lead. 

At this time, however, Windsor is 
the most modern racetrack on the 
North American continent. 


Pneumatic tubes speed dinner orders to kitchen. 


At Windsor Raceway restaurant 


Beeps help business boom 


Teamwork plus a futuristic elec- 
tronic signal system help Donna Exner 
and Bill Wagg to cope with the prob- 
lem of how to serve 40 people their 
dinners all at once. Donna and Bill 
are among the 56 waiters and wait- 
resses in Windsor Raceway’s res- 
taurant. 


The unique system, plus a network 
of pneumatic tubes, enables Bill and 
Donna to handle bar and food orders 
without long delays. No longer are 
they faced with the perennial restaurant 
problem of the guest who wants to 
order something, but who changes his 
mind after a long, futile wait for 
service. 


Two serve 40 
It works like this: 


Donna and Bill work one station 
together, serving tables which can 
accommodate up to 40 guests. As a 
team, they can cover a much larger 
number of tables than they could 
working separately. 

When Donna takes a dinner order, 
she walks only a few feet to a pneu- 
matic tube located near her station. 


She puts the order into a capsule 
and places the capsule into the pneu- 
matic tube, where air pressure whisks 
it to the kitchen. 

Although pneumatic tubes are a 
common feature in department and 
other large retail stores, Windsor’s 
restaurant is the first of its genre to 
utilize them, according to Director of 
Services Will Ferris. 

To Donna and Bill, they’re a bless- 
ing. ““They save me two or three miles 
of walking every night I work,” she 
says. 

Once the order has been prepared 
in the kitchen, the electronic signal 
system comes into use. 

At her waist, Donna wears a tiny 
radio receiver. This receiver is tuned 
into a master control in the kitchen. 

When the food is ready, a switch 
is pressed in the kitchen, and Donna’s 
receiver emits a tiny ‘“‘beep.” Just to 
make sure she doesn’t forget, the 
device will keep on “‘beeping’”’ once 
every 20 seconds until she gets to the 
kitchen and picks up her order. Be- 
cause of the signal system, customers 
get their food while it’s still hot. 


(Cont. on p. 5) 


For groups: 
special rates, 
special races 


Clubs and organizations throughout 
the Detroit-Windsor area are taking 
advantage of Windsor Raceway’s_ spe- 
cial banquet catering service—and the 
opportunity to watch a special race 
in their honor. 


The service, offered by only a few 
tracks, is designed to accommodate 
club parties and dinners. According 
to Director of Services Will Ferris, 
the clubhouse can take care of groups 
as large as 750 persons. 


“Package” offered 


For $6.50-8.00 per person, Windsor 
offers a special “‘package”’ to organi- 
zations holding parties at the track. 
Included in the “package”? are ad- 
mission charges, programs, coat- 
checking service, a full course dinner, 
and a special reserved section of tables 
affording a good view of the track. 


In addition, the track names one 
race during the evening in honor of 
the club or organization in attendance. 
A representative of the group is per- 
mitted to go out to the winner’s circle 
when the race is concluded and pre- 
sent the winning driver with his prize. 


Four separate dinners are offered 
to groups: a buffet (which is available 
only to groups of 80 or more for $6.50 
per person); a Southern fried chicken 
dinner ($6.75 per person); a Lake Erie 
whitefish dinner ($7.00 per person), 
and a prime rib of beef dinner ($8.00 
per person). 

Many groups have already taken 
advantage of this service, among them 
the Detroit Lions Club; the Jewish 
War Veterans of Detroit; the New 
York Central Railroad; the Detroit- 
Leland University Alumni Club; the 
Grosse Pointe Senior Men’s Club; 
the Knights of Columbus Council of 
Detroit; the Rotary Club of Harrow, 
and even a group calling itself the 
Scrabble-Bowling League. 


The banquet service is available only 
Monday through Thursday evenings, 
Mr. Ferris says, because of the high 
attendance on Fridays and Saturdays. 
Reservations can be made by calling 
him at Windsor 969-8311 or at Detroit 
961-9545. 


Matinees are 
hit at Windsor 


Windsor Raceway inaugurated its 
Saturday matinee program on January 
29, with the first daytime harness 
races in the Detroit-Windsor area in 
the past 30 years. Some 2,632 patrons 
were on hand for the event, which 
began at 1 p.m., and bet a total of 
$171,753. 

In the following two weeks, the 
matinees have become an unqualified 
success. Attendance the following 
week jumped to 3,292 and to 3,892 the 
week after. The handle climbed to 
$217,382, then to $240,812. 

Not since harness horses were raced 
on the ice of Lake St. Clair in the 
late 1920’s and early °30’s has there 
been any daylight harness racing in 
the area. 

The Saturday matinee and evening 
racing programs are being kept com- 
pletely separate at the track. The nine- 
race afternoon program begins at 
12:45 p.m. Following conclusion of 
the final race, the grandstand and 
clubhouse are cleared, and mainte- 
nance personnel hurriedly clean up. The 
normal 10-race evening program then 
begins promptly at 7:45. 


Windsor Raceway’s machine brains won’t pick winners, but they flash pay- 


off prices in little more than a minute — faster than at any other track in 
North America. Executive Vice President and General Manager Sid E. Anton 
(left) and Mutuel Manager Lou Carlo (right) watch the track’s computer duo 


in action. 


Computers speed payoffs 


The race is over. 

The judges have looked at the photo- 
graphs, they have heard any protests, 
and now the result is official. 


Beeps help business boom 


(Cont. from p. 4) 


Meanwhile, Bill goes through a 
similar procedure at other tables. How- 
ever, because both are working in the 
same section, they are usually able to 
arrange it so that at least one of them 
is available to take orders from the 
bar while the other takes care of food 
service. 


In Mr. Ferris’s view, this elaborate 
system has enabled the restaurant to 
serve large numbers of meals in a very 
short time span. 


In most restaurants, he points out, 
the arrivals and departures of custom- 
ers are staggered over several hours, 
so that, even at peak periods, wait- 
resses are not constantly faced with 
the problem of serving several tables 
at the same moment. 


At a racetrack, however, the res- 
taurant must do almost all its business 
within a 90-minute period, since the 
customers all arrive at approximately 
the same time—just before the first 
race. During the first meet, nearly 95 
per cent of all meals served at the 
track were served between 7:30 and 
9:00. 


Without the team plan, the pneu- 
matic tubes, and the radio devices, 
says Mr. Ferris, it would not be pos- 
sible to efficiently take care of custom- 
ers’ meal orders without neglecting 
their demands from the bar. 


That the system works is demon- 
strated by the large number of custom- 
ers—up to 1,000—that the restaurant 
can handle in the hour-and-a-half 
period. 


Check your stopwatch. In exactly 
one minute and 20 seconds the lucky 
holders of the winning tickets will 
know exactly how much they won. 

At Windsor Raceway, there is only 
an 80-second delay between the mo- 
ment the horses cross the finish line 
and the results are given to the Mutuel 
Department and the moment the pay- 
off figures are flashed onto the infield 
tote board—the speediest wagering 
system in North America. 

“We feel our totalisator operation 
really makes a difference in the handle 
for the next race,” says Mutuel Man- 
ager Lou Carlo. “A lot of guys want 
to know how they did on the last race 
before they make their bets on the 
next one. By letting them know so 
fast, we give them plenty of time to 
make their selections and get their 
bets down before post time.” 

Two computers, working as a team, 
make it possible for Windsor to have 
North America’s only fully automated 
wagering system. 

Four other tracks—Tropical Park 
in Florida, Santa Anita in California, 
and Aqueduct and Yonkers in New 
York—use similar equipment (devel- 
oped by the American Totalisator Co., 

(Cont. on p. 6) 


Computers speed payoffs 


(Cont. from p. 5) 


ot Towson, Md.), but some manual 
operations are still being conducted 
at those tracks. 

At Windsor, however, the entire 
operation is conducted by machine. 
The only function performed by men 
is punching the proper button to tell 
the machines when to start their cal- 
culations, and what calculations to 
make. 

Racing fans in the grandstand can 
look into the computer room through 
a window and see the computers in 
action. 

The operation works like this: 

When John Bettor goes up to the 
ticket window and tells the ticket-seller 
his selection, the seller punches the 
proper buttons on a ticket machine 
in front of him. To the bettor; it seems 
as though the ticket is issued immedi- 
ately. Actually, however, a great deal 
goes on in the fraction of a second 
between the time the buttons are 
punched and the time the machine 
actually ejects the ticket. 

As soon as the buttons are punched, 
the machine at the seller’s window 
relays the information to the two 
“master”? computers. Both machines 
must send back electronic acknowl- 
edgements before the ticket can be 
issued. If static has caused the message 
to garble, the computers ask for and 
receive a repeat of the same informa- 
tion. All this takes only microseconds. 

About two minutes after betting on 
a race has opened, both computers 
begin simultaneously calculating odds 
on each horse in the race. Computer 
No. | flashes the odds onto the infield 


board, while No. 2 acts as “back-up 
man.”’ Odds are re-figured at 75-second 
intervals right up to post time. 

Since nobody—not even a computer 
—is perfect, each machine is pro- 
grammed to double-check its own 
work. This double-checking means 
that each machine is able to spot its 
own errors. 

In the few rare cases when one of 
the machines does uncover an error 
in its figuring, it immediately lets the 
world know. First, it prints out the 
amount of the error on a tape read 
by men in the computer room. Then, 
like an obedient dog awaiting further 
orders, it simply stops operating. 

When this occurs, the second machine 
automatically takes over and con- 
tinues the work, while the first is 


re-set with the correct figures. The 
odds against both computers making 
errors at the same time, according to 
Mr. Carlo, are millions to one—a 
longshot no self-respecting horseplayer 
would waste his money on. 

Meanwhile, just to be double-safe, 
a special “ticket summary unit”—used 
exclusively at Windsor—is adding up 
the dollar value of the tickets sold at 
each window and the amount of the 
money bet. The two figures must 
even out. 

After the final odds on a race have 
been figured, the computers take the 
mechanical equivalent of a coffee break 
while the horses are racing. As soon 
as the race is finished, and the result 
is Official, however, they go right back 
to work. 

The instant the results are known, 
both machines set to work calculating 


the price which the win, place and 
show horses should pay on a §2 bet. 
As soon as this is completed—within 
80 seconds—No. | starts in on the 
$5 and $10 prices, while No. 2 delays 
briefly to flash the $2 prices onto the 
tote board before doing the same thing. 

Sometimes even this 80-second delay 
is short-cut. While the judges are 
required to check the photographs in 
most races before making a result 
official, in all but the closest races 
they can let the computer room know 
which are the “unofficial’’ winning, 
second and third horses. 

The computers then calculate the 
prices on those horses and send the 
information to the tote board, just 
as for “official” results—but with a 
difference: the infield board is kept 
dark until the result is made official. 

As soon as that happens, the mutuel 
Officials simply press a button which 
turns on the tote board lights, making 
the payoff prices visible. Thus, the 
prices can sometimes be reported to 
bettors at nearly the same instant the 
judges make the result official. 

According to Mr. Carlo, the new 
system, which is dubbed “Compu- 
Tote’, saves two or three minutes 
per race in calculating payoffs—and 
allows bettors that much more time 
to make their choices for the next 
event . . . much appreciated when 
time comes to calculate the more com- 
plicated bets, such as the daily double, 
quinella and exacta. 


Gelebrities co-star on TV’s “Racing from Windsor’ 


Pete Barbutti 


Jerry Colonna 


OD. a 


Connie Haines 


Johnny Puleo 


On CKLW’s “Racing from Wind- 
sor’’ show, the horses share the 
spotlight with celebrities from the 
entertainment, sports and business 


worlds. 


The hour-long show, which is tele- 
cast from Windsor Raceway every 
Thursday during racing season, is 
hosted by Bud Davies of CKLW— 
and more and more viewers are 
watching it on Channel 9 each week. 


A number of well-known guests 
have appeared on the show since its 
inception at the beginning of the first 
meet. Among them have been singers 
Frankie Avalon, Billy Daniels, Bob 
Eberly, Billy Eckstine, Connie Haines, 
Jean Paul Vignon, and Margaret 
Whiting; the Harmonicats, McGuire 
Sisters, and New Christy Minstrels 
singing groups; the cast of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company’s Nitecap 
show; and comedians Pete Barbutti, 
Jerry Colonna, Dick Cavett, Jimmy 
Durante, and Jackie Vernon. 


Ronald Todgham, president of Chrys- 
ler of Canada and a member of the 
Ontario Racing Commission, has also 
made an appearance, as have James 
Campbell, general manager of the 
Detroit Tigers; Hank Aguirre, Tigers 
pitcher; Ron Kramer and Wayne 
Walker of the Detroit Lions; Ron 
Murphy of the Detroit Red Wings, 
and Jack Adams, commissioner of the 
Central Professional Hockey League. 


For legal and programming reasons, 
the show is always “‘taped”’ before- 
hand. By the time it actually goes on 
the air at 9 p.m., the entire show has 
been pre-recorded. 


A tight time schedule results in a 
highly complex “taping” operation, 
which involves the inter-splicing of two 
separate tapes while the show is on 
the air. Here’s how it’s done: 


Davies usually arrives at the track 
about seven o’clock on Thursday 
evenings. Settling right down to work, 
he begins taping interviews at about 
7:15. Each interview—held in full 
public view in the clubhouse and 
grandstands—takes at least twice as 
long to tape as it will actually last 
on the air, because of pre-interview 
conversation, camera adjustments, etc. 


Ron Kramer 


Jackie Vernon 


While one camera is making a tape 
of Davies’ interviews, a second is 
focused on the track, making tapes of 
the races as they are run. 


When the show is broadcast, the 
interview tape and the tape of the 
races are interwoven on the air by 
technicians, leaving the impression that 
the interviews took place between the 
races. 


Snow, ice fail to halt racing on Windsor track 


A “cushion,” one inch thick, makes 
it possible for horses to race at Wind- 
sor in weather that would render 
ordinary tracks unusable—and it saves 
the raceway approximately $150,000 a 
year in maintenance costs. 

Underneath, Windsor’s track is sim- 
ilar to many in Canada and the United 
States. Its foundation is composed of 
a special compacted sub-base. Then 
come 10 inches of crushed gravel, on 
top of which are another 21% inches 
of asphaltic concrete. 


Then comes that top inch. 


The substance used for that inch 
is Tartan-brand surfacing, invented 
and developed by the 3-M Co. It is 
a tough, rubber-like substance which 
is impervious to the elements. Rain 
does not penetrate. Snow and ice can 
be simply scraped off. 

Only two other tracks in the world 
—The Meadows, in Pennsylvania, and 
Laurel Raceway, in Maryland—have 
similar tracks. 


Cuts maintenance 


According to Executive Vice- 
President and General Manager Sid E. 
Anton, the Tartan surfacing makes 


unnecessary most maintenance opera- 
tions which are routine at other tracks. 
A conventional dirt track, for instance, 
is in almost constant need of condi- 
tioning. It must be watered during 
dry spells to prevent a cloud of chok- 
ing, vision-obscuring dust from arising 
during races. It must be smoothed 
down, not only before the night’s rac- 
ing begins, but between each race. The 
dirt must be sifted to remove hoof- 
damaging rocks and stones. 

The composition of Windsor’s track 
surface makes all these operations un- 
necessary. Except for routine cleaning 
and occasional snow-removal, the 
track requires no maintenance. 

Stays soft, springy 

The artificial surfacing also elimin- 
ates the problems encountered by 
conventional tracks in especially rainy 
or cold spells. Several times the tem- 
perature has dropped 20 or more 
degrees below freezing. One night, 
races were conducted in a snowstorm 
so heavy it was impossible to remove 
the snow as fast as it came down. 
Despite the weather, which would have 
made a conventional dirt or grass 
track concrete hard, the Windsor track 
remained soft and springy. 


The almost universal praise which 
horsemen have showered on the new 
track is substantiated by a brief look 
at racing charts. Even in the midst of 
a snowstorm, the horses turned in 
eminently respectable 2:07 and 2:08 
miles—times which would be accept- 
able on any track in the middle of 
summer. 


“Always fast track” 


Fans like the track because of its 
uniform condition. The often-heard 
slogan, “always a fast track at Wind- 
sor,” means that the fan no longer 
has to worry about the effect of a 
muddy track on the horses when he 
bets. 

To trainers, the special surfacing 
means they no longer have to scratch 
their horses because of bad weather. 
Not a single horse has yet been in- 
jured because of poor racing condi- 
tions resulting from the weather. 

However, the track has recorded 
one casualty. The traditional 5 a.m. 
workout has been eliminated. It is 
required elsewhere because trainers 
must get off the track in time to allow 
the surface to be properly conditioned 
on racing days. Since no special con- 
ditioning is required for Windsor’s 
Tartan track, workouts at Windsor are 
permitted up to half an hour before 
post time, and the trainer’s day can 
begin at 9 or even later. 

The Tartan surfacing arrived at 
Windsor, last fall, in liquid form. 
Special equipment was used to pour 
it evenly across the entire track surface. 
It was dry and ready for racing within 
hours. 


Tank can’t damage 


To describe the toughness of the 
surfacing, 3-M tells the story of one 
man who drove an Army tank across 
it. No damage was done. 

How long will it last? At The 
Meadows, the all-weather cushion has 
been in use for more than two years 
without appreciable wear and tear. 
3-M guarantees it for five years—and 
says this is a conservative estimate. 

Even the sample poured onto a tiny 
patch of floor in the grandstand is 
holding up. Despite repeated efforts 
by curious fans to tear off little pieces, 
the sample is still intact. 

Nobody has yet figured out a way 
to take a piece home as a souvenir. 


Facts & Figures 


What goes into a racetrack? 

In the case of Windsor Raceway, 
here are just a few of the figures: 

1,350 tons of steel, including 600 
tons in the 217 92-foot deep pilings 
and another 750 tons in the grand- 
stand structure itself. 

250,000 square feet of sheet steel. 

5,000 cubic yards of cement— 
enough to make a standard-size side- 
walk 11 miles long. 

250,000 concrete blocks—enough to 
build 100 homes, each 2,500 square 
feet in floor area. 

More than 500 miles of wiring, not 
counting the wiring in the intricate 
tote board system—enough electric 
wire to stretch from Detroit to 
Washington, D.C. 

Enough electric power to meet the 
requirements of 520 average homes. 

And thousands of people a night. 


Horseman: ‘Windsor’s backstretch is tops" 


“It’s the best winter quarters I ever 
had.” 


That’s Andre St. Amour’s opinion 
of Windsor Raceway’s modern “‘back- 
stretch’”’—the barn area where horses 
racing at the track and their owners, 
trainers and drivers spend their days 
and nights. 


“T don’t think I was ever more 
comfortable at any track during the 
winter,” says St. Amour, a veteran of 
many years of harness racing. “It’s 
good for the horses, too.” 


Executive Vice President and 
General Manager Sid E. Anton and 
Vice President William Rowe are the 
men chiefly responsible for the comfort 
of Windsor’s backstretch area. 


Pros at work 


Mr. Anton has been consultant to 
some of the country’s leading tracks. 
Mr. Rowe is an owner and driver of 
harness horses at a number of Canad- 
ian and U.S. tracks. Both were well 
aware of the problems faced by horse- 
men at those tracks. 


“You have to live like animals at 
some of those tracks,” says Mr. Rowe. 
“The management says horsemen will 


mess the place up anyway, so why 
should they provide anything better?”’ 


WR disagrees 
Both men disagree with this premise. 


Says Mr. Anton: “I know most of 
these people, and I just didn’t believe 
that. So we provided something better, 
and the horsemen proved we were 
right. We gave them a pretty nice 
place to live, and they’ve kept it that 
way.” 

It was largely because of their in- 
fluence that the track’s six 100-horse 
barns were constructed of concrete 
block, rather than sheet steel (as is 
usual at most tracks). 


Concrete block has several advan- 
tages over steel. It conducts heat less 
readily, and therefore enables the 
track to maintain higher temperatures 
inside the barns—usually a pleasant 
55° or so. Also, it controls dampness. 


In steel barns, not only is the tem- 
perature colder but moisture tends to 
condense on the inside, and to drip 
on the horses as the outside tempera- 
ture drops in the evenings. For this 
reason, at most tracks horses need 
heavy winter blankets to protect their 
health. 


At Windsor, only a light stable 
blanket is necessary. 

The barns are also divided into four 
separate compartments, each with a 
capacity of 25 horses, by use of con- 
crete block dividing walls and steel 
fire doors. This minimizes the possi- 
bility of a fire as serious as some that 
have wreaked havoc at other tracks. 
An hourly fire patrol during the night 
is a further precaution. 


Has full facilities 


Each barn contains full comfort 
facilities for the horsemen. At most 
other tracks, only sleeping facilities 
are provided in the tackrooms—the 
portions of barns in which the horse- 
men live. At Windsor, there are full 
toilet and shower facilities in each 
barn. The horseman thus does not 
run the risk of pneumonia walking 
back and forth to another building 
in sub-freezing temperatures for his 
shower. 


A fully equipped cafeteria, where 
horsemen can get food as good as 
that served in the track restaurant, is 
located within a few yards of the barns. 
There is also a lounge in the same 
building. 


(Cont. on p. 10) 


oe DeFrank 
WR Racing Secretary 


Gaston Valiquette 
WR Assistant Racing Secretary 


Who’s who behind the scenes 


The two men working in the racing 
secretary’s office at Windsor Raceway 
—where standards for all the track’s 
races are set—are both veteran har- 
ness racing men. 


Racing Secretary Joe DeFrank, 32, 
is the most experienced racing secre- 
tary in the world in terms of Tartan 
tracks. He held the same position at 
The Meadows, in Pennsylvania, when 
that track became the world’s first 
to use Tartan-brand surfacing in 1963. 


Previously, he had experience at a 
number of other tracks, including 
Brandywine, in Wilmington, Del.; 
Liberty Bell, in Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rosecroft, just outside Washington, 
D.C.; and Baltimore, in Baltimore, Md. 


DeFrank is married, and has four 
children. He maintains a permanent 
residence in Holley, N.Y. 


Gaston Valiquette (it rhymes with 
alley cat), Windsor’s assistant racing 
secretary, is a veteran Canadian track- 
man. Working in harness racing since 
1956, the 32-year-old Valiquette has 
had experience at such tracks as Three 
Rivers, in Quebec Province, and 
Rideau-Carleton, in Ottawa. His art- 
icles on hockey, baseball and boxing 
in the French-language “Journal of 
Montreal” sports paper are familiar 
to millions of Canadians. 


Married, and the father of two 
children, Valiquette maintains his per- 
manent residence in Montreal. 


“Windsor’s backstretch is tops’’ 


(Cont. from p. 10) 


The racing secretary’s office is in the 
barn area itself—instead of being lo- 
cated several hundred yards from the 
barns, as is customary at racetracks. 
Since an owner or driver may make 
two or three trips a day to the secre- 
tary’s office to enter his horse in a 
race, to be on hand for the drawing 
which determines his racer’s post po- 
sition, or to discuss qualifying his 
horse, this is a distinct convenience. 

Because most barn areas are not 
constructed to be attractive, they are 
located some distance from the track 
—and out of the fan’s sight. At Wind- 
sor, the concrete-block construction 
of the barns and other backstretch 


buildings gives them a more attractive 
appearance than does sheet steel, and 
makes it possible to locate them within 
a few yards of the track. This is far 
more convenient to horsemen, who 
need not drive their horses over hun- 
dreds of yards of dirt road to reach 
the track. 


The extra cost of the special back- 
stretch construction has already begun 
to pay off. For the second meet, Racing 
Secretary Joe DeFrank had some 300 
more requests for stable space than 
he could fill—about 950 for the track’s 
600 stalls. This meant he had the pick 
of the best available horses—which, 
in turn, meant that the fan has better- 
caliber races to watch. 


A horse 
is a horse 


is not just a horse 


Although the horses racing at Wind- 
sor are generally grouped into one 
category as “‘standardbreds,” or “har- 
ness horses,” there are actually two 
separate types that fit these descrip- 
tions—trotters and pacers. 


Since both trotters and pacers race 
in approximately the same manner— 
pulling behind them a driver who sits " 
in a spare little carriage, called a sulky 
—casual fans, and even some regular 
track-goers, have difficulty telling them 
apart. 


Difference is gait 


The difference between the two lies 
entirely in their “gait,” or style of 
leg-movements, which they may not 
change during a race. 

The trotting gait is a particularly 
graceful one. The horse moves its two 
diagonal legs simultaneously. That is, 
its right forefoot and left hindfoot 
move together, then its left forefoot 
and right hindfoot. 

By comparison, the pacing gait may 
look slightly awkward at first. Horse- 
men themselves will describe pacers 
as “running like a bandy-legged sailor 
in a hurricane.” The pacer moves its 
right foreroot and right hindfoot to- 
gether, then its left torefoot and left 
hindfoot. This produces the peculiar 
swaying motion that identifies a pacer. 

Because the gait is unnatural to 
horses, pacers often wear hobbles— 
leather straps connecting tront and 
rear legs on the same side—to en- 
courage the legs to move back and 
forth together. 

Of the two, pacing is considered the 
faster gait by a slight margin. 

At Windsor, it is by far the more 
common. 

Occasionally, a horse will be trained 
to both gaits, so it can run in both 
trotting and pacing races. However, 
it must trot when competing against 
trotters, and pace against pacers. At 
Windsor, as at most tracks, races con- 
ducted before the public are limited 
to one gait or the other. 

If a horse “breaks’’—leaves its gait 
and begins to gallop—it must be 
pulled to the outside, away from the 
other horses, until it is back in stride. 

(Cont. on p. 11) 
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A horse is a horse 
(Cont. from p. 9) 


In order to remain in contention in 
the race, it may not gain ground on 
the other horses while it is galloping. 
Although it rarely happens, it is pos- 
sible for a horse to break stride and 
still win the race. 


Breaker set back 


A break in stride at the finish line 
is a different matter, however. If a 
horse breaks at the finish line while 
another horse is “lapped on’’ it, the 
breaker is automatically set back by 
the judges in the official standings 
behind the “lapped on’ horse. (A 
horse is considered “lapped on” an- 
other at the wire when its nose is at 
least opposite the hindquarters of the 
horse ahead.) 


The penalty for a “lapped on” 
break, or for more than one break 
during a race, is loss of eligibility. 


In order to race at Windsor, each 
horse must prove its eligibility by 
running in a special qualifying race 
(not witnessed by the public) in which 
it must (1) not break stride during the 
entire race, and (2) complete the race 
within a specified time—depending on 
the weather, approximately 2:15 at 
Windsor for a mile race. 


Qualifying races are not run for 
purses. However, a horse must run in 
at least one before it is eligible to 
compete for money at the track. 


When a horse loses its eligibility by 
breaking in a race, it must run in 
another qualifying race before it is 
again eligible to run for purses. 


Trainers generally dislike to requal- 
ify a horse. They feel it “uses up a 
race” which the horse might have run 
for money. 


It’s getting 
harder to bet 
than to win 


When horseracing was in its younger 
days, betting was a relatively simple 
operation. The bettor picked the horse 
he thought would finish first, then bet 
him to win. 


Later, betting became more sophis- 
ticated. If the bettor thought his horse 
was good, but felt he might not neces- 
sarily win, the bettor could play it safe 
and bet the horse to place (come in 
first or second) or show (come in 
first, second, or third). 


Today, however, the uneducated fan 
can spend several minutes simply figur- 
ing out what one of the more com- 
plicated bets is. For instance, every 
day, in addition to regular betting, 
Windsor Raceway offers a daily double, 
two quinellas (in the fifth and seventh 
race), and an exacta (in the last race). 


DAILY DOUBLE—The bet in- 
volves picking the winners of the first 
and second races before the first race 
is run. Since there are normally eight 
horses in each race, the odds against 
it are 63-1. In the first meet, daily 
double payoffs ranged from a low of 
$9.60 to a high of $285.00. 


QUINELLA—The bet involves 
picking the two horses that finish first 
and second in the race—without speci- 
fying the actual order. In other words, 
it doesn’t matter which of the two is 
first, as long as one wins and the other 
is second. In an eight-horse race, this 
is a 27-1 shot. Payoffs in the first meet 
ranged from $5.60 to $288.30. 


EXACTA—This bet is just what it 
sounds like: exact. It involves picking 
the winning horse and the No. 2 
horse, as in the quinella, and, in addi- 
tion, specifying which will win and 
which will finish second. Odds against 
it in a field of eight horses—55-1. This 
bet produced the first meet’s highest 
payoff— $840.50. Lowest exacta pay- 
off was $7.40. 
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WINDSOR RACEWAY 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


THIRD CLASS MAIL 


Bus Service Direct to Trac! 


FROM WINDSOR 
Leave Downtown Greyhound Terminal at 
6:30 = 6:45 = 7:00 - 7:15 P.M. 

Depart Track after 7th, and 9th races. 
FROM DETROIT’ 

Leave Tunnel waiting room 6:15 - 6:30 - 
6:45 - 7:00 P.M. 

Depart track after 9th race. 
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